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bution to thought and society. It is particularly important
that all people should be introduced, in so far as they
have the ability, to what may be called the perennial
problems of man's life. If in our universities, and even
in our sixth forms, students can be induced to ask them-
selves and each other such questions as "What do we
mean by freedom of thought?" "Are standards of
judgment absolute or relative? " then we need have few
fears of the ill-effects of specialization. If it was the
greatest strength of the classical education that much of
its subject-matter was concerned with just these questions,
it is probably through translations of the classics that we
may still best introduce them. But, however it is done,
there is no more important task for a general education.
For an appreciation of the existence of such questions and
a knowledge that throughout the centuries they have been
the concern of the finest minds are not only essential in
themselves; they provide the stimulus to a continuing
effort of self-education. Thus ideally our, attempts at the
general education of specialists must aim at making two
related contributions to the life of the individual: first the
minimum equipment of attainment to provide a foun-
dation for reading, thought, discussion, and experience,
and secondly the stimulus which shall lead the individual
to pursue those activities, and the idealism that shall make
him resolute in seeking the good in personal and social
life.
It may be profitable to consider in a little more detail
the general education of one particular group of specia-
lists. The case of the scientist is probably the most
interesting. It is his general culture that is in greatest dis-
repute; his social responsibilities are obviously profound,